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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Salem, 21st April, 1828. 

Mr. FessEnDEN.—I send you the pedigree of the improved 
Durham short horned stock, presented, at a very great expense, 
tc the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture. 
by Sir Isaae Coffin, for the purpose of improving the breed of 
cattle in his native State : also of two of their descendants raised 
by myself. You have the certificate furnished by Mr. Wetherel, 
at the time the animals were imported. Also, a very detailed 
account of them and their ancestors, as extracted by me from 
Coate’s Herd Book, a work devoted exclusively to this celebrat 
ed stook. I have been thus particular as I think it may be im- 
portant to have on record, some account of these valuable ani- 


Hubback, yellow, red and white. calved in 1777, | got by Minor, dam by Phenomenon—grandam by 
bred by Mr. John Hunter, of Hurworth—dam bred | Colonel—g. grandam by a son of Hubback. 
by Mr. John Hunter, by a bull of Mr. Banks, of| For the pedigree of all the above, excepting 
Hurworth—grandam, bought ef Mr. Stephenson, Minor, Phenov.enon, and Colonel, see the pedigree 
of Ketton. Hubback was got by Mr. George Snow- of .4dmiral and Annabella. 
don’s bull—dam from the stock of Sir James Peny | Minor, dark red, bred by Mr. R. Colling— got 
man, and these from the stock of Sir William St. | by Favorite—dam, Red Rose, by Favorite—gran- 
Quintin, of Scampston—Snowdon’s bull, by Wm. | dam by Punch—g. grandam by Foljambe—g. g. 


Robson’s bull, bred by Mr Wastell, of Great Bur- | 
don, near Darlington—dam, Mr. Wastell’s woo 
Cow. Barforth, William Robson’s bull by x -yrod 


Masterman’s bull, bred by Mr. Walker near Ley- 
burn, James Masterman’s bull by the Studly Bull, | 
bred by Mr. Sharter, of Chilton. 

The following account of the pedigree of the | 





mals. You will perceive they are al! very nearly reiated to 
the celebrated Comet, who was sold in London for one thousand 
guineas, and are traced back to Hubback, who is reported to 
be the foundation of the stock. I have reason to think them a} 
great acquisition to our country. Annabella, Emma, and Young 
Admiral is with the Hon. 
Yours, &c. 
E. HERSY DERBY. 


Comet, are at my farm in Salem. 
John Welles, at Dorchester. 


ADMIRAL. 


Pedigree of bull 4dmiral from Mr. John Weth- 
erell, Kirkby Malbry, 28th May, 1823. Is two 
years old, a veautiful roan, got by my .Vorth Star, 
dam by Comet—grandam by Wellington—g. gran- 
dam by Danby. North Ster was by Comet, dam 
by Baronet —grand: m by Cripple—g. grandam by 
Irishman—g. g. grandam by Hubback. 

North Star, roan, calved in 1815, twin calf with 
Northern Light, bred by and the property of Mr. 
Wetherell, got by Comet—dam, Lady, bred by 
Mr. Spours, by Mr. Mason’s Baronet—grandam 
by Cripple—-g. grandam by Irishman—g. g. gran- 
dam by Hubback. 

Comet, red and white roan, calved in 1804, bred 
by Mr Colling, got by Favorite—dam, Young Phe- 
nix, by Favorite—grandam, Phenix, by Foljame— 
g. grandam, Favorite, bred by Mr. Manard, by Mr. 
R. Alcock’s bull—g. g. grandam by Mr. Jacob 
Smith’s bull—g. g. g. grandam by Mr. Jolly’s 
bul!. Comet sold for one thousand guineas, and 
died in 1815. 

Wellington, bred by Mr. Wetberell—got by St. 
John, dam by Trunnell—grandam by Danby. 

Danby, bred by Mr. Wetherell—got by Mr. 
J. Brown’s Padock bull—dam by Mr. J. Brown’s 
White Bull. 

Baronet, roan. calved in 1806, bred by Mr. Ma- 
son, got by Chilton—dam, Lydia, by Favorite — 
grandam, ell, by Mr. Masen’s White Bull—g. 
grandam, Fortune, bred by Mr. C. Colling, by Bo- 
lingbroke—g. g. grandam by Foljambe—g. g. g. 
grandam by Hubback—g. g. g. g. grandam, bred 
by Mr. Maynard. 

Cripple, red and white, calved in 1800, bred by 
Mr. Mason, got by Irishman—dam, Fortune, bred 
by Mr. C. Colling, by Bolingbroke—grandam by 
Foljambe—g. grandam by Hubback—g. g- gran- 
dam bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Irishman, red and white, calved in 1798, bred 
by Mr. Mason, got by Styford—dam, Fortune, bred 
by Mr. C. Colling, by Bolingbroke—grandam by 
Foljambe—g. grandam by Hubback—g. g. gran- 
dam bred by Mr. Maynard. 


dam of Hubback, was given to Mr. Coates, the au- 
thor of the Herd Book, by Mr. John Hunter: 

“Hnrnworth, near Darlington, July 6tb, 1822. 
I remember the cow which my father bred, that 
was the dam of Hubback ; there was no idea then 
that she had any mixed or Kyloe blood in her. 
Much has been lately said, that she was descend- 
ed from a Kyloe; but I have no reason to believe, | 
nor do I believe, that she had any mixture of 
Kyloe blood in her.” 


ANNABELLA. 


The pedigree of the heifer Annabella, from Mr. 
John Wetherell, Kirkby Malory, 26 May, 1824.— 
Red and white, calved in 1820. Was got by .Ma- 
jor, dam Ada, by Denton, grandam Aurora, by Co- 
met—g. grandam by Henry—g. g. grandam by 
Danby—and_in calf by Rockingham. 

Major, red and white, calved in 1813—bred by 
Mr. R. Colling—got by Wellington—dam by Phe- 
nomenon—grandam by Favorite—g. grandam by 
Favorite. 

Alda, roan, calved in 1316—bred by and the pro- 
perty of Mr. J. Wetherell—got by Denton—dam 
Aurora, by Comet—grandam by Mr. Mason's Hen- 
ry—g. grandam by Danby. 

Denton, bred by Mr. Wetherell—got by Comet, 
dam Young Red Rose, by St. John—grandam by 
Trunnel—g. grandam by Danby. 

Aurora, roan, calved in 1813—bred by and the 
property of Mr. J. Wetherell—got by Comet, dam 
by Mr. Mason’s Henry—grandam by Danby. 

Comet ; see Admiral’s pedigree. 

Henry, roan, calved in 1806—bred by Mr. Ma- 
son, got by St. John—dam, Dandy, by Favorite— 
grandam, Lily, by Favorite—g. grandem, Miss 
Lax—bred by Mr. Manard, by Dalton Duke—g. 
g- grandam, Lady Manard, by Mr. R. Alcock’s 
Bull. 

Danby ; see Admiral’s pedigree. 

Rockingham, formerly called Wellington, bred 
by Mr. T. Jobling, and property of Mr. Wether- 
ell—got by Minor, dam by Phenomenon—grandam 
by Colonel—g. grandam by a son of Hubback. 


EMMA. 


The pedigree of the heifer Emma, raised by E. 
H. Derby—dark red and white, beautifully mixed, 
calved 28th January, 1825. Was got by Rocking- 
ham, dam Annabella, by Major—grandam, .4da, 
by Denton—g. grandam, Aurora, by Comet—g. g. 
grandam by Henry—g. g. g. grandam by Danby. 
Rockingham, formely ealled Wellington, bred by 





T. Jobling, and property of Mr. Wetherell, was 





grandam by Hubback. 

Phenomenon, bred by R. Colling—got by Favor- 
tte, dam by Ben—grandam by Hubback—g. gran- 
dam by Snowdon’s Bull—g. g. grandam by Sir 
James Pennyman’s Bull. 

Colonel, bred by Colonel Simson—got by Mr. C 
Colling’s lame Bull. 

YOUNG COMET. 

The pedigree of the bull Young Comet, raised by 
E. H. Derby—dark red, with a few white spots, 
calved 5th March, 1826. Was got by Admiral, 
dam Annabella, by Major—grandam, Ida, by Den- 
ton—g. grandam .durora, by Comei—g. g. gran- 
dam by Henry—g. g. g. grandam by Danby. Ad- 


; miral, bred by Mr. Wetheretl, was got by JVorth 


Star, dam by Comet—grandam by Wellington— 
g. grandam by Danby. North Star was by Comet, 
dam by Baronet—-grand dam by Cripple—g. gran 
dam by Jrishman—g. g. grandam by Hubback. 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
BEES. 

An effectual remedy to protect bees from the 
bee-moth. About the first of May, or perhaps ear- 
lier, when the bees begin their spring work they 
may be saved from the ravages of that destructive 
insect the bee-moth, through the season, by a very 
easy and simple way, viz: scrape a spot on the 
ground smooth, near the bee house, or wherever 
it may be convenient, then place the hive on the 
bare ground and put some kind of covering over it 
to keep it dry, and when new swarms come off let 
them be taken care of in the same manner.— 
Lither set them beside of the old hive or in some 
other convenient place on the bare ground. Bees 
that are managed iv this way will produce asmany 
swarms in a season as they did formerly in a bee 
house before the moth was heard of. 

The reason why a hive of bees is secure on the 
ground. The millers which are the breeders, when 
first entering a hive, seem rather timid, not ven- 
turing at first above the base. They generally 
deposite their eggs at first around the inward 
edges of the hive, and if there are any crevices 
between the hive and the board or floor that it 
stands upon, they are sure to secrete some of their 
eggs there, and it will be but a short time before 
the cots or in other words the covering that en- 
closes the eggs may beseen from which the grubs 
soon escape. The grubs will soqn creep up into 
the hive and begin their depredations upon the 
honey and young bees. The grubs, or worms, 
seem to prefer the young bees that are in the celle 
to feed upon at first, instead of the honey. A hive 
of bees that is attacked by the moth, isnot always 
destroyed the first year, but is very sure to be the 
second. The millers never deposite any of their 
eggs in a hive set on the ground, because they do 
not find any convenient place under the hive. Th« 
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method as above stated, may not always save old 
swarms of bees, already infested by those mis- 
chievous insects, (although I have not lost any my- 
self secured in this way,) but it is sure to save 
new swarms. Perhaps some gentlemen mey ob- 
ject to this mode of managing bees, on account of 


ants and some other insects that may creep into) 


the hive; but there is nothing to fear from them. 
The large black ants do sometimes destroy honey 


a 


feet apart, and to the depth of 3-4ths of an iach, 
and about the same thickness as carrots. They 
will show themselves in about two weeks, when 
they are to be carefully weeded, and tended thro’ 
the season. In July, or August, thin them out so 
much that they will not stand nearer than four 
inches apart, when those that remain will wilt, and 
lop down, but will soon rise up. Just previous to 
| the ground’s freezing in the fall, they should be 





in hollow trees, where the bees are situated high covered (on the rows only) with horse dung, just 
from the ground. I have seen in some instances | enough to turn off the water, for in covering too 
considerable injury done by large black ants, in| deep, mice will be very sure to work among them. 
hollow trees in the woods, containing swarms of Early in the following spring, take off the manure 
bees. Also the bee-moths are found in hollow carefully, and convey it to some other part of the 
trees. I recollect one instance in particular, of field, for in laying it between the rows it will make 
ants eating out honey in atree. It appeared that the ground very dry, and injure the growth of the 
the swarm of bees had occupied the hollow tree plants. After taking off the manure, take a spade, 
for several years. The hollow was about 30 feet and take out the plants in such manner, as to leave 
from the base of the tree, and eight or ten feet a plant standing once in 24 feet, remembering not 
in length, and at the upper part of the cavity there to injure the standing plants with the spade, and 


were a great number of large ants, and they had 
consumed a considerable quantity of honey. 
Various methods have been suggested for the 
protection of bees from the moth; a trial has been 
made by placing small blocks of wood at each 
corner of the hive, so as to raise it about two 
inches high, which leaves open sich vacancies at 
the sides of the hive that the bees are much dis- 
turbed by the wind and dust that enters the hive, 
and in some instances the dust has injured the 
honey, and without having the desired effect of 
saving the bees from the moth; also sprinkling 
fine salt under the hive does not answer any good 
purpose. I have frequently known the honey to 
melt down in a hive when in a warm place ina bee 
house, but there is little or no danger of that kind 
while the hive is on the ground, and the bees and 
honey are kept cool. 1 have tried this method as 
above stated and described, seven or eight years, 
and it has been attended with complete success, 
Some years ago I lost a considerable number of 
swarms by the moth, but I have not lost any since 
[ adopted this plan of setting them on the ground ; 
excepting one swarm that I let remain in my bee 
house by way of experiment, that one was destroy- 
ed by the bee-moths the first season. Some other 
people have secured their bees in the same way, 
as they would be ready now to testify. Late in 
the fall of the year, those hives of bees that are 
to be kept over winter must be taken from the 
ground and put into a bee house, or in some other 
place for safe keeping. If those persons who keep 
bees will only be so good as totry the experi- 


ment when their bees swarm the present season, | 


or try it with some of their old swarms, I have no 
doubt but that all will be entirely convinced of the 
truth and correctness of the above statement 
DAVID CHANDLER. 
South Hadley, April 27, 182k. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTIVATION OF THE TEAZEL. 

Mr. Fessenpen,---In answer to a request of 
LL. W. B. Vol. 6. No. 38, relative to the cultiva- 
tion of the Teazel, or Fuller’s Thistle (Dipsacus.) 
{can inform him that for ten years past, I have 
cultivated the teazel upon a deep black sandy 
loam, manured as often as once in two years from 


my horse stable. They require a deep louse soil, 
as they root very deep like carrots. The ground 
should be well prepared about the first of May, 
and the seed sowed immediately in drills about two 


also to fill up the vacancy with light earth. 

| In transplanting those plants taken out, recol- 
‘lect to put them the same distance from each other 
as those not transplanted, by means of a common 
\iron bar. By giving them good attention, and 
hoeing frequently they will be ready to cut about 
the middle of August. They should be cut about 
four inches below the burr, after they begin to 
turn yellow, and then dried upon a temporary 
scaffold two feet high, in the sun about three days, 
remembering to carry them in undercover nights. 


spreading them on the scaffold. 1 communicate 

the above as my manner of procedure, and I can 

say I have generally had good success, especially 

in 1822, [ raised, and sold from six rods square 

of ground, tesazels for which 1 received at my gar- 

den $134.---- Yours, &c. J. N. HINSDILL. 
Bennington, Vt. April 24, 1828. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 

England has been greatly enriched by her mines. 
Her coal not only furnishes power to her numer- 
ous manufactories, and fuel for her more common 
and domestic purposes, but is extensively used al- 
| most in the midst of the forests of Americn. Her 
| ores furnish employment to thousands of her citi- 
| zens, and, when their valueis thus increased many 
‘thousand per cent, they find a ready and extensive 
; market in the midst of our own mines and water 


‘power and ingenuity. 





| Their mines have been discovered not by the 
|magic of the divining rod, but by the natural con- 
nections and associations which are found to exist 
/among the productions of the mineral kingdom. 
| From these associations the presence of one min- 


’ {eral indicates, with a degree of certainty, that an- 


|other is near. In other cases the appearance of a 
certain mineral gives infurmation which may be 
depended upon, that a certain other would be 
searched for in vain. They inform us not only 
where to search, but where not tosearch. They 
'not only promise a fortune to the explorer, but 
jcantion him against the loss of one. 

‘That we possess, in our mineral treasures, vast 
sources of industry and of wealth, not yet discov- 
ered, is as certain as that fortunes have beenspent 
in fruitless searches after them. And it may fair- 
ly be hoped that the modern science of Geology, 
which is extending with uncxampled rapidity, 





In cutting, the person will need a pair of leather | 
inittens, and when drying must use a rake inj 


May 2, 1826, 

while it presents a most interesting subject for the 
‘improvement and enlargement of the mind, will 
also develope and apply the resources of our coun- 
try, so as to increase the business, the wealth, and 
the prosperity of the nation. 

In whatever section of the country geology has 
been introduced, it has seldom failed to lead tothe 
discovery of articles, which have been applied to 
advance the interests of the artist in his Business, 
as well as to enrich the cabinet of the amateur of 
the science. 

In one instance, a geological excursion lead te 
the discovery that the farmers of a section in New 
England, had built walls for their common enclo- 
sures for a hundredand fifty years with specimens 
of the finest marble upon the earth. Another ex- 
cursion discovered the chromate of iron, which 
was soon used for the manufacture of chrome yel- 
low, and in a short time reduced the price of that 
beautiful pigment, from sixteen dollars to fifty 
cents a pound. From the same source copperas 
is now made in such abundance and at so cheap a 
rate, as wholly to prevent the importation of that 
article. Several other useful articles, purely the 
fruits of geology and mineralogy, aided by chemi- 
cal science, now fill our markets from our own 
resources. 

So well aware are the English that their wealth 
and prosperity are connected with their mineral 
treasures, that every county inthe kingdom has 
been subject to minute and careful surveys, in 
their geology as well as their agriculture. Ina 
few instances their example has been followed in 
this country, and in no one without a rich reward 
for the trouble. And from the success which has 
uniformly attended the partial surveys already 
{made by the liberality and enterprise of individu- 
als, it is hoped that our legislatures will soon deem 
it a subject worthy of their patronage. Itis to be 
regretted that on this subject Massachusetts is 
behind most of her sister statez. The legislatures 
of several of the states have already effected sur- 
veys for the purpose of maps. From these sur- 
veys maps and gazetteers are already furnished 
And among the New England states, Massachu- 
setts and Maine are the only ones in which these 
two important articles, accurately executed, are 
not to be had. Intwoorthree states measures 
| are now taking to effect surveys both of their ge- 
| ography and geology, in « more minute and care- 
|ful manner than attended those formerly made. 

For whether we consider 





\ 
‘ 


| This is as it should be. 
the geography and geology of our country as 
| branches of popular education, in their relations 
jto internal improvements, or in their application 
| to the business of the manufacturer and farmer, 
they are equally worthy of the patronage not only 


of individuals but of legislatures. AGRICOLA. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr. Fessenpex,—lIt is } believe not generaliy 
understood in this city and in its vicinity, that Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffinis about to afford fresh proo! 
of his regard for his place of nativity, by sending 
to Boston, for the benefit of the breed, two thor- 
ough bred horses, Barefoot and Serab. I need 
only mention these valusble animals, to have them 
known in the sporting world, as they are frequent- 
ly named in the sporting magazines. But for the 
information of those who have not the opportunity 
of seeing these works, I must beg you through 
| the medium of your respectable paper to give the 
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following description of the horses. They are piece of dry, sandy, and tolerably rich ground in a 

very beautiful, and their pedigree is as follows :— | warm exposure to plant it in. Prepare the ground 

Barefoot was got by Tramp ; dam Rosamond, by | as for peas. Then form drills about two inches 

Brozzard, out of Roseberry, sister of Huley and {deep at the distance of five or six feet from each 

Tartar, by Phenomenon, out of Miss West by| other. Drop ihe seed therein two and a half feet 

Waltham, Regulus, Crab, Childers, Basto. Serab asunder, and two grains ina place $ after strew- 

by Phantom; dam by Totteridge, out of Crash, ing a little plaster or wood ashes in the drills, cov- | 
by Highfyer, aut of Nutcracker, by Melethem. er the seed as you would peas. 

These horses have beaten at several very colebra 


ted races in England. At York, Doncaster, As- S ; 
cot Heath, and on other courses, and it is believed | States, that 50,000 bales of cotton will, this year, 


are equal if not superior to any animals | be brought to the bay of Appalachicola, from the 
Soe tad an brought to the United States. In | country bordering on the Chattahoochie, Flint, 
addition to the above horses, Sir Isaac Coffin has |#"4 Appalachicola rivers. All this cotton, he adds, 
been at great trouble and expense to procure a with the trade it gives rise to, might, at a trifling 
perfect Cleveland Bay, and they were expected | €*pense, be brought to Pensacola, a place equally 
to embark on the 20th of this month in the packet | delightful, from climate and situation. A canal, 
ship Amethyst ; and it is but justice to state that OF rail way, is already in agitation to connect the 
the Boston and Liverpool Packet Company have | Chipola river withthe eastern arm of St. Andrew’s 
very liberally allowed them a passage free. jbay. The Appalachicola is connected with the 








Florida.---The editor of the Pensacola Gazette, 








Boston April 29. FRANKLIN. | Chipola by Hort’s lake, at the lower end of which 
is a narrow strip of land separating them from St. 
SPRING WORK. | Andrew’s bay. When the canal, or rail-way, 


BY THE EDITOR. through this strip of land is completed, only four 

Insects.—Be careful in season to destroy cater- more miles of canal are requisite to connect the 
pillars in orchards, &c. While yet in small clus) Chipola river with Choctawhatchie, between which 
ters they are easily conquered, but if they get the and the bay of Pensacola a communication is al- 
upper hand, and are suffered to send forth their ready open, through the Sound of St. Rosa. There 
foraging parties over the cultivator’s premisesthey are peculiar facilities existing along this coast for 
are almost as difficuit to subdue as the habit of the formation of a line of inner coastwise naviga- 
hard drinking. “Astitch in time saves nine,” tion, 
and the destruction of a few insects in season pre- | . ; as, 
vents the existence of countless hordes of their ~-Vorth Carolina.—The gold mines excite in- 
progeny. creased attention—but for all that we have yet 
“ Watering with common water” says M’Mahon, | heard, more value would be made in digging for 
“proves very beneficial to trees infested with in- petatos than for gold, ani! the same quantity of la- 
sects ; especially, if thrown against them with bor applied to manufactures would produce much 
some force, by means of a small water engine.— ‘ore of that precions metal. Diggings for gold 
This will not only displace caterpillars and many | ®T@ hardly ever profitable---in common phrase, “ it 
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other insects, but greatly refresh the trees, es- 
pecially in dry weather; and if often repeated | 
where insects appear, it will considerably dimin- 
ish their number and prevent their spreading. 

“ The most eligible engines, are such as have 
the pump and discharging pipe fixed in the vessel 
for containing the water; of which some are of a 
raoderate size for carrying about by the hand, but 
larger ones are fitted upon a low, light, three 
wheeled carriage for the more convenient remov- | 
ing from place to place. This engine may be. 
conveniently used for watering different parts of 
the garden in dry weather. 

“ The newly planted trees will be greatly ben- 
efitted by occasional waterings, which should al- 
ways be given in the morning and frequently over 
the branches, as well as about the roots ; this will 
be of great service in washing off any dust and 
filth which their leaves may have contraeted, and 
in opening their pores for the reception of the at- 
mospheric moisture.” 

It is necessary to be all attention to your young 
rising crops of peas, beans, cabbages, onions, car- 
rots, parsnips, &c. &c. and free them from weeds 
as soon as they appear above ground. Applya 
small hoe where practicable, and in other cases 
make use of your fingers. 

Sow hardy aromatic herbs, if not done before. 
Small salads three or four times for successive 
crops. Radishes, peas and beans three or four 
times with intervals of six or eight days. Carrots 
for winter’s use may yet be sown. 

Indian corn is frequently required in a garden. 
Select some of the earliest sorts of corn, and a 


| 


} 








costs more than it comes to.”---Viles’ Reg. 





Indigo.—A New-York paper states, that the 
cultivation of indigo is to be resumed in South 
Carolina. It is further stated, that it can be rais- 
ed any where in the United States, South of N:- 
Carolina.—Salem Observer. 





From the Boston Literary Gazette. 
A treatise on the cultivation of ornamental flowers, 
&c. By Reiland Green. Boston, John B. fus- 
sell. 1828. 


We are pleased with any thing which may at 
tract the attention of our citizens, especially the 
female part of them, to the delightful science of 
floriculture. For tbe humble in life it affords a 
cheap and pleasant recreation, and for the rich, 
what bestowal of their abundant leisure can en- 
sure a greater portion of real epicurean enjoyment 
than the cultivation of beautiful plants? It is 
alike a pleasure to youth and toage. The hap- 
piest old man we ever met with was the superin- | 
tendant of the Liverpool Conservatories. He had 
lived for along life among flowers and verdant 
plants, and in his age was as flourishing as the 
greenest of his charge. With a beautiful enthu- 
siasm, the old man bent fondly over the opening | 
bud, or walked proudly among the shapely and 
blooming people of his little paradise, as a prince | 
amid his children and vassals, and certainly no 
conqueror ever bore his trophies with more tri- 
umph, than he did the jewel presented to him 
by Alexander of Russia in token of his bloo#-| 
less conquests over the vegetable kingdom ; nor 


is this learned and venerable gentleman, under 
whose care the garden of Liverpoo! has obtained 
superiority over all the others in England, alone 
in the love of floriculture. The most eminent phi- 
losophers and poets have not disdained the hum- 
ble lessons and simple delights of the flower gar- 
den ; and we do believe that the progress of pure 
taste and true refinement is in no way more dis- 
tinctly marked than by the cherishing of nature’s 
beauties. For ourself, and we know we are not 
singular in that respect, whenever we pass 4& 
dwelling the windows and verandas of which are 
glowing with flower vases, we “desire it more ac- 
quaintance” and set it down as the abode of “ good 
people.” We do not believe that disorder or evil 
passions can prevail in a household where a love 
for the quiet pleasures of floriculture is evinced— 
and have no doubt that the presence of these “ fair 
and innocent things of nature’s loveliness” has 
deep and salutary effect on the human character. 

Afier this [rhapsodical some may think] flourish 
of our goose quill, rather perhaps for our own 
gratification, we can only refer our readers, who 
like flowers as well as we do, to the remarks and 
directions of Dr. Green, with the assurance that 
they wil! be found entertaining and useful, 








C.arcoal.—On the 13th ult. a female in Augus 
ta, came near losing her life by being ina small 
room in which was placed a smal! cooking furnace, 
with burning chareoal, there being no fireplace 
in the room to carry off the suffocating exhalations 
of the coal. She was found upon the floor nearly 
lifeless. 





Measles in Swine.—About once a week, mix 
two spoonful of madder in their food, which pre- 
vents obstructions, acting as a diuretic, and at the 
same time an astringent. And, on some other day 
in the week, give a spoonful or two of an equal 
quantity of flour of sulphur, and salt petre, wel! 
pounded and mixed. 








Iluminated Clock.—The committee for rebuild- 
ing the steeple of the State House in Philadelphia, 
intend that the new clock to be placed there shall 
have an illuminated dial, similar to that recently 
placed in St. Mary’s Church, Islington, and in 
several other churches, near London. The time 
can be distinctly told three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant from St. Mary’s church on the darkest night, 
if free from fog. 





A letter from General La Fayette, dated Janu 
13, to his friend Morgan Neville, Esq. of Ohio, 
mentions the intention of M. Perier, and his wife 
(a grand daughter of the Genera!) a grandson, and 
the two boys of G. W. La Fayette, to visit the 
United States. 


Meat may be preserved fresh many months, by 
keeping it immersed in molasses. A joint of meat, 
or any provision, suspended in a flannel bag will 
keep sweet much longer than by most of the 
modes commoniy practised. The cooler and dry- 
er the meat is, when the flannel is put round it 
the better, and the flannel should be perfectly 
clean. 








Fatal Carelessness.—In Union county, Ohio, a 
few days since, a young lady was shot dead by a 
lad who presented a musket to frighten her, not 
knowing it was loaded. 
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{From Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture.] 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER | 
AND CHEESE. 

BY S. DE WITT, ESQ. OF ALBANY. 

(Continued from page 317.) 

Here it is proper to be observed, that in laying 
down grounds for pasture lands, the English se- 
lect the seeds of such grasses as will come to ma- 
turity in succession ; but I think they carry this 
scheme to excess, and that there is no necessity 
for a mixture of such a variety of seeds to be used 
for these purposes. In our country the most es- 
teemed grasses are—white and red clover, timothy 
or herds grass, the redtop and Fou! meadow.— 
With these some other indigenous grasses inter- 
mix, the merits of which deserve to be investiga- | 
ted. Our best grasses for meadows are unques- | 
tignably the timothy, the red top,and rouL MEAD- 
ow. The merits of this last mentioned grass are 
not generally knuwn, and I suspect ityto be the 
best, for low ailuvial soils, to be found in our coun- | 
try. It appears to me be a variety of the red top, | 
Agrostis vulgaris, and preferable to it, being more | 
delicate in ite structure, and having leaves more | 
slender, longer, and in greater abundance. [ have 
been told by an acquaintance from Orange coun- 
ty, that it is chiefly used on the reclaimed drown- 
ed lands there, and preferred to all other grasses, 
and that it yields most abundant crops. I know 
from my own observation for a number of years, 
that without any artificial preparation it has grad- 
ually supplanted the coarse aquatic grasses on the 
lower parts of the low-lands at Ithaca. There can 
be no better hay than that which is made of it.—, 
Ona rich, moist soil it will grow uncommonly | 
dense, and I should think would yield as much 
from an acre as any other of the best cultivated | 
grasses. 

In order to make a good meadow on a rich soil, | 
I would recommend this practice. Destroy all 
the weeds and natural grasses by ploughing, har- | 
rowing, and suituble crops. Prepare the ground 
by safficiently pulverizing it, and then sow on it so 
much timothy seed as that the growth fromit shall 
immediately cover the ground, at Jeast as thick as 
a field of flax This then will give you clear, a- 
bundant crops of timothy to the exclusion of every 
other grass. Or if the ground be inclined to mois- 
ture, use foul meadow seed in the same manner ; 
or make use of a mixture of timothy and foul mead- 
ow ; at all events be not sparing of seed, and im- 


mediate abundant crops will be the reward. Timo- | 


thy and foul meadow or red-top, I consider as the 
best of any known grasses for our low-land mead- 


ows, and the more every other kind can be kept | 


out of them the better. Some of the English grass- 
es may be advantageously used in laying down 


permanent pasture grounds ; but white clover and 


timothy are the best in use among us. Lucerne 


| 
| 
| 


‘By which means (the soil being previously piougn- 


| practice is the quantity of seed, which is certainly 
‘too large for a statute acre.” 


I will make further quotations from the Complete 
Grazier. 
“The following proportions were sown a few 
years since by the Earl of Darlington : 
White or Dutch clover, 17 pounds. 
Clean hay seed, 14 bushels. 


Rib grass, 
Trefoil, 13 pounds. 


ed very fine, and made perfectly level) the land 
was speedily covered with a thick and excellent 
herbage. The only exceptionable thing in this 


The last remark, | presume, means an unneces- 
sary waste of seed, not that the quantity used was 
an injury to the production of the field. 

“ Mr. Daltoe’s mode of laying down land to 
grass is, to make the ground perfectly smooth and 
level, and then sow upon every acre the following 
seeds, viz: 

Hay seeds, 
Rib grass, 
White or Dutch clover, 8 do. 
Burnet, 5 do. 
He manures it with a compost of earth, dung and 
ashes, thoroughly mixed together, and folds his 
sheep upon it, &c. The proportion of seed, how- 
ever, is still too great, though in other respects 
his management be excellent.” 

“In the laying down of land for the purpose of 
forming a good meadow, greatly superior to the 
generality of pastures, the late Mr. Curtis recom- 
mends the following grasses, and two species of 
clover to be mixed in the following proportions: 

Meadow fescue grass, one pint. 

Meadow fox tail grass, do. 

Rough-tailed meadow grass, half a pint. 

Smooth-stalked do. do. 

Crested dog’s-tail, fourth of a pint. 

Sweet-scented spring grass, do. 

White or Dutch clover, half a pint. 

Common or red clover, do. 


6 bushels. 
12 pounds. 








“ These are to be mixed together, and about 
three bushels of them sown on an acre.” 
Such appears to be the practice where agricul- | 
ture has been growing towards perfection, aided | 
by all the efforts of man, and the acquisitions of | 


1 have met with a remarkin some English trea- 
tise on the subject under consideration, that “9 
good pasture is too valuabie ever to be broken 
up.” If this be the case, let the man who under- 
takes to prepare a dairy farm, soliloquise in this 
manner, when he is preparing his pysture fields— 
Iam now about doing what is to be done only 
once in my life-time, om the fasus trom which T am 
to obtam my living; therefore let no pains or ex- 
pense be spared to have it done in the best pos- 
sible manner. ‘I will plough, barrow, and hoe my 
field, and raise such crops on it as are best calcu- 
loted to destroy every kiad of vegetable now grow- 
ing onit: I will make use of every means that 
can be contrived to enrich the ground. I will 
pulverize the soil, and level it as much as possible, 
and then I will make a selection of the best and 
most suitable grass seeds, and sow them in abun- 
dance on it, remembering that I cannot sow too 
much in order to have full crops immediately, and 
to prevent the growth of noxious plants ; and if 
any of these should notwithstanding spring up, I 
raust go over my fields and eradicate them, and in 
a few years I will have a good clean pasture, 
which will last my life-time, and be retained in 
the highest state of perfection by means of occa- 
sional top dressings, or by scattering some pulver- 
ived gypsum over it, and sometimes, perhaps, by 
a scarificatton, all which will cost me but a trifle 
compared with the benefits I shall receive from 
them. 

The late Gouverneur Morris had several dairy 
establishments on his estate at Morrisania. Onthe 
exquisite flavor of the butter they produced, I 
have often feasted at his table. In rambling over 
his fields, and visiting his dairies, among the nu- 
merous instructive observations he made on agri- 
cultural subjects, one was new to me, and I con- 
sidered it worthy of being remembered, and of 
having the truth of it investigated. It was this, 
“ The older the pasture, the better will be the 
milk and butter which it produces.”” Whether this 
be correct or not, I cannot from my own experi- 
ence or observation decide further than this, that 


‘some of the most luxuriant pastures about Morris- 


ania, appeared to be very aged, and I knew that 
the butter they produced was most excellent. 
In closing this communication I shall make one 





science and experience assiduously and constant- further remark. The subjects on which I have 
ly applied for its melioration for more than a thou- | touched must be confessed to be important. They 
sand years. Now let the practice in our country |stand related to the essence of our highest inte- 
be considered. With the reflection of this light | rests, the productions of our soil. These are to 
on it, how most wretched does it appear! | create our wealth, and all our enjoyments thence 

How far the grasses of Europe are proper for ;to be derived. They are therefore deserving of a 
our country, experience must decide. We know! primary attention. Have the English, who are 
that one of our best grasses, timothy or herd’s/our school-musters in husbandry, taught us what 
_grass, cannot be cultivated to advantage in Eng- is suitable to their soil and climate, they have not 
‘land, and sufficient experiments have not been taught us what is suitable toours. This is a task 
made, or if made, not recorded, to ascertain which | belonging to ourselves and deserving of all our ap- 
lof the English grasses would be an acquisition in plication. Let then every practicable method be 


is to be preferred for soiling and enriching the|our practice of husbandry. Nor have the proper | adopted for ascertaining what grasses are mos! 
ground, when fallowing is intended. By means of researches yet been made to ascertain what ad- | proper for the pastures and meadows of our coun- 
it, with the assistance of gypsum, the poorest} ditions may be made to our pastures and meadows, | try, and what seeds or mixtures of seeds are the 





soils can be made valuable. 


I have said that too much seed cannot be put in| 
Every body knows what a} 


the ground at once. 
small quantity is generally used, and how long it 
is before lands laid down as pastures or meadows 
come to perfection, and how they are injured by 
grasses of spontaneous growth, which ought not 
to be there; but for which the greater part of the 
surface of the ground is left by the stingy sower. 
in confirmation of the propriety of these remarks, 


by the introduction of the grasses on which our! 
cattle subsist in their ranges in our forests. For, 
this purpose I would advise, that a bovanist should | 
turn a horse or cow, not starved, but with an ap-| 
petite rather sated, into the woods, at a proper} 
season of the year, and observe the grasses which | 


most suitable for our various soils. This is a busi- 
ness that should not escape the attention of out 
institutions, created for the purpose of meliorating 
the agriculture of our country. 

The following are the articles above alluded to. 


the animal would select for its food. By this; The art of making good butter is well known 
means some might be discovered which would but people generally will not practise it ; and for 
make valuable additions to those used with us for, such it is useless to publish any improvements. In 
our pastures or meadows. lorder to be wise, it is necessary to know both 
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ood and evil. It will therefore, not be amiss to | : 
pi something about the art of making bad butter. DYSPEMsiA. 
Although this is generally known, and almost uni-; Messrs. Gales § Seaton,—Seven years ago a 
versally practised, still 1 know some who are yet case of this afflicting disease occurred, under the 
and it is to put them on immediate notice of your correspondent, which 
their guard, as well as to reform others that I was compietely cured in two months by the most 
make this communication. | simple and efficacious of all remedies, abstinence. 

In the first place, then, after your churn, and It had been brought on by great heedlessness in 
other vessels, have been used in making butter, living, excessive smoking, irregular hours, inac 
be sure not to scald them, for hot water will de- tivity, and a free but not very inordinate use of 
prive them of the oily substance that will adhere the bottle. The subject was forty-three years old, 
to them, and soon acquire a strong, rancid flavor and of excellent constitution ; unconscious of the | 
and taste, which will impregnate every succeed- approach or presence of dyspepsia untilit became | 
ing batch, in the same manner that leaven does confirmed, and in all likelihood incurable. He ap- 
in the making of bread. Secondly, keep collect- plied to a friend one of the most eminent physi- 
ing your cream into one vessel, day after day, un- cians in Washington, who gave him little hope 
til it has made some progress in putrefaction, then of an entire cure, at his time of life, but suggest- 
churn it, and the business is done. You may ed the following plan of regimen, as the only 
work it, and season it, as you please, afterwards, probable means of procuring any degree of relief, 
but its constitution is unalterable. ‘Fhe principal viz ; to abstain from the use of cigars, from stimu- 
quality of which will be a tendency soon to be- lants of all kinds, to keep regular hours, and to 
come unfit for any use whatever, in any article of keep crackers constantly at hand, of which to eat 
food. When butter is thus made, it will be ofter halfa oneevery half hour, masticating it thorough’ 
beautified with a variety of colours, and possessa ly in order to produce as great a discharge as 
rapidly increasing rancidity, which may be agree- possible from the salival glands, for the purpose 
able enough to those who have been brought up of qualifying the gastric juices of the stomach to 
with it from their infancy, but insufferable to oth- promote digestion, and to allay the raging hunger 
ers. And the buttermilk, thus made, is very prop- at meal times, which is an invariable symptom, 
erly condemned as fit only for hogs. No wonder, and which may be almost denominated both the 
then, that buttermilk is abhorred in those parts of cause and the effect of this most unhappy of all 
our country where such is the method of making | maladies. 
it, and no other is known. * | The Doctor represented the stomach as being 

(To be concluded in our next.) | of the nature of gumelastic, or India rubber, which 

having lost its elasticity, dyspepsia ensues; and 

Sheep Dogs of Brazil_—Forthe purpose of shep- that, by keeping this organ constantly, yet gently 
herding a flock of one thousand, two cur-dogs are distended by so salutary an aliment as the crack- 
sufficient, bred up in the following mode:—As ers form, together with the saliva from the glands 
goon as they are whelped, the lambs of ase are uf the mowl, vccasioned by patient mastication, 
killed, the puppies are put to her, and she suckles it slowly recovers its action, its elasticity, and its 
them until she becomes habituated to treat them power to perform the office intended by its place | 
as her young, when upon opening their eyes and inthe system. His patient carefully and steadily | 
seeing no other benefactor, they attach them- observed his directions, got good sleep in the | 
selves to her, and play with the lambs as if they course of a fortnight, which he has enjoyed ever | 
were of the same species. Nothing is ever given since, (being now about fifty years of age)except- | 
them to eat; they are shut inthe fold with the ing when other causes operated to prevent it;| 
sheep, on obtaining strength and vigor to attend took to eating his meals regularly, but moderate- | 
the flock, they are suffered to go at large, when ly; in the course of two months, resumed his hab- | 
they accompany it to the field. Ina little time, it of smoking, and the use of stimulating drinks in 
and without more instruction they are so familiar- some degree, has enjoyed good health ever since, 
ized with the sheep that they never separate from and is growing more fleshy thah he ever was be- 
them. When it happens that a ewe lambs inthe fore. It should be remarked, that there can be no, 
field, and the lamb cannot accompany the mother, danger of exhausting the saliva from the glands, | 
in consequence of its not yet having sufficient for such has been the wise provision of nature, 
streng ih to follow her, one of the dogs watches thatthe whole body is tributary to the reproduc- 
near, «)) | if he finds that the lamb cannot follow tion of this most salutary and indispensable agent 


From the National Intelligencer. 





unacquainted with it; 











namie the misery and torment at- 


tending upon indigestion, are wholly inconceiv- 
able to all who have escaped it. 


PHILANTHROPOS, 


From Wilgon’s Economy of the Kitchen Garden, &c. 
; LIMA BEAN. 





V The Lima Bean, whose excellence, both in point 


of quality and productiveness, may be considered 
as almost, if not altogether, without a rival in the 
vegetable world. The pods are never used. The 
green beans are shelled, and cooked like green 
peas, served upto table with drawn butter—and 
yield, altogether, a deliciousness of repast, of 
which those who have never tasted, can form no 
idea. They are very extensively cultivated ; and 
no man, that cultivates any thing, need be. at any 
loss in raising these, for their produce is the most 
certain of all vegetables here. They are rather 
the most productive ina strong, rich soil ; but they 
succeed well in all soils, if weil laboured apd ma- 
nured. 

The mode of preparing the ground for their re- 
ception, and the manner of planting, is the same 
as for the other kinds, except that the hills for 
this kind, especially in very rich ground, should 
be four feet apart, every way; and, except in 
very dry, warm situations, they need not be plant- 
ed earlier than the middle of May. The seed, if 
planted early, is sometimes liable to rot, and that 
is the only accident | have ever seen the plant 
subject to; but itis easily remedied, by planting 
over again—and, whenever the plants get feirly 
above ground, there is no doubt of their future 
success. 

Those planted about the eighth of May begin 
to produce abundance of beans, fit for table, by 
the first of August, and continue one uninterrapt- 
ed succession, from the same plants, during the 
three following months, or until the commence- 
ment of pretty sharp frosts, which, in some sea- 
sons, overcome them in October; but I have fre- 
quently seen them continue bearing for a week or 
two in November. 


a 


y iin 

Okra.—The green pods of this plant are very 
valuable ingredients in soup, and it succeeds here 
remarkably well. The seed should be sown on a 
piece of good ground, about the first of May, in 
drills, four feet apart, and an inch in depth. The 
best way is, to drop two seeds at every ten in- 
ches’ distance in the drill; and, when tke plants 
are well up, thin them out so as to leave only 
one plant to stand at that distunce. The ground 
' should be frequently well hoed ; and as the plants 
‘advance, the earth should be brought up around 





the mother to the flock, he carries it in his mouth, of digestion ; and it is most probable that the ex- 
without doing it the least harm. No other ani- ercise of the secretory vessels by which ii is con- 
mal vr unknown person can approach the sheep veyed, may assist in promoting the health of the 
of which these dogs are the guardians, without | whole system. 
the risk of being attacked. The other domestic; I will take the liberty, here, to relate an anec- 
dogs and the chimaroe dogs, are the greatest en-}dote which I remember to have read in an old. acto This ol 4 
emies to the flock ; against them, and the birds of | English book, a good while ago. ew peor peprebetiee P a we uces 6 enels 
prey, which pick out the eyesof the lambs, the; The custom in that country of permitting the! fruit, whe the one - on se WEE, SS 
vigilance of the watch-dogs is requisite.—Hender- | Faculty to make experiments upon convictsis well only for pickles, for peep At it le very much 
son’s History of Brazil. |known. ‘Two subjects of the kind were submit. | Sateomed. ote: eter pals ag. gn 
-_——--—-— . lted to the College of Physicians, of age, health cumbers 3 but it should be planter, even for piek- 
Propertion of mutton to the live weight of sheep.| and habits, as nearly equal as possible, and they | ling, in May, as it manners mg well, if planted 
—Vancouver states that the sheep-graziers in yvave to the one bread, soaked in water, as his | *® late as the ‘othere'are — pickles." 
Devonshire ascertain the proportion of mutton | only food ; to the other the same quantity of hard| Early Fiuit.— An Apricot, measuring three 
from the live weight of the sheep by multiplying bread and water, requiring him to take them se-jinches and one quarter in circumference, which 
the live weight by five and dividing by nine.—, parately; the latter preserved good health : the| grew in an open garden in this city, was exhibited 
Should the sheep be very fat divide by eight. Tu | other pined and died in a few months. ‘last evening at the meeting of the Horticultural 
general 83 may be about the-mark. : | I give this anecdote to show the gréat use of | Society —. ¥. Ev. Post. 


the bottom of their stems, to a height of five or 
|six inches. The ripe seeds of this plant are fre- 
|quently used as a substitute for coffee, and are 
said to be very good for that purpose. A 
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May, transplant them into the open garden. As 
the plants come up, and advance from three to six 
inches in growth, hoe some earth to the stems, 
cutting down all weeds. When they begin to send 
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KIDNEY BEAN—Phaseolus vulgaris. 
This plant and its uses are too well known to re- 
quire any description. The sorts mentioned in Mr. 


forth runners, place suitable supports to each row; 
and conduct the tendrils to the sticks or lines, 
turning them in a contrary direction to the sun. 





Russel!’s catulogue are kidney dwarfs, or strings ;''The ascending plants will soon come into flower, 
early yellow cranberry—ea ly Mohawk, (which podding at the joints, in long succession. They 
will bear a smart frost without injury]—early | are so prolific, that the returns from three sow- 
yellow six weeks—early Canadian dwarf—early ings, May, June, and July, will last from July till 
dwarf cluster—early dun colored, or Quaker— , October. 

early China dwarf—-large white kidney dwarf— The pea, English bean, and kidney bean, are 
white cranberry dwarf—-red cranberry dwarf—War- | liable to the attacks of various insects, especially 
rington, or marrow——refugee, or thousand to one the aphides, [plant lice] in dry seasons. When 
—Rob Roy—white cutlass bean of Carolina. Pole | early crops are newly sown, or planted, mice will 
or running beans are, large white Lima—saba, or burrow for and eat the seed, and when it begins 
Carolina—scarlet runners—white Dutch runner to penetrate the soil, it is attacked by snails, slugs, 
——Dvtch case-knife, or princess--red cranberry— | the cut worm, &c. The usual means of guarding 
white cranberry—[the three last mentioned string against the ravages of insects, must, therefore, be 





beans], and asparagus, or yard long, dolichas ses- 
quipedalis. 

The following directions for the culture of the 
bean in gardens are from McMahon: ‘Towards 
the latter end of April, [or the fore part of May, 
in New England] you may plant a first crop of 
kindey beans in the open ground. Select a warm, 
dry, and favorably situated spot, and having dug 
and manured it properly, draw drills an inch deep, 
and two feet or thirty inches asunder; drop the 
beans therein, two inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them; do not cover them more 
than an inch deep; for at this early time they are 
liable to rot, if cold or wet ensue. The kinds pro- 
per to be sown now are the early cream-colored, 
speckled, yetlow, and white dwarfs.” 

Loudon gives the following directions for the 
culture of runners, pole beans, as they are com- 
monly called in this country: The ronner kidney 
beans may be sown in a smail portion towards the 
end of April, [about the middle of May in New 
England}, if tolerably warm, dry weather: but as 
these beans are rather more tender than the dwarf 
sorts, more liable to rot in the ground by wet and 


1, especi s inni -| drills or in hills. T : : 
cold, especially the scarlets, the beginning or mid- | drills or in hills hey are a valuable crop 7 | When the upper brenches of a treo dis;  indi- 


(cates that the central wood is undergoing altera- 
|tion and the tree going to decay. 


dle of May [first of June in New England] will 
be time enough to sow a considerable crop; and 
you may sow a full crop about the beginning of 
June. Allot principally the scarlet and large white 
runners. Some Dutch runners are very eligible 


the assistance of a south wall. Intermediate crops 
muy be sown in any open compartment, or against 
any fence not looking north. The latest sown 


and shelter. In sowing, draw drills about an inch 
and a half, or not more than two inches deep. Let 
parallel rows be at least four feet asunder, to ad- 
mit in the intervals sticks or poles for the plants 
to climb on. 
inches apart, and earth them in evenly the depth 
of the drills. A row contiguous to a fence or 
building may ascend upon lines. Some may be 
sown ina single row along a border, or on each 
side of a walk, and have the support of a slight 
trellis of laths and lines; or they might be erched 
over with similar materials to form a shady walk 
or bower. Ina cold, wet season, or when requi- 
site, to have a few plants more forward than the 
general crop, some scarlets may be sown in April, 
either in a slight hot bed, or in pots, under frames 
of hand glasses, to raise and forward the plants, 
till two or three inches high; then, at the end of 


Place the beans in the drills four | 


‘resorted to by the gardener. 

As regards the field culture of the bean, we 
would observe, that the white kind, which is most 
generally approved of in New England, will. pro- 
duce pretty good crops, on poor, sandy, or gravel- 
ly soils; but when planted on such ground, it is 
good husbandry to wet and roll them in plaster 
before planting. They may be planted in hills, 
or drills, the rows two anda half or three feet 
apart, according to the strength of the soil, and 
cultivated like other hoed crops. They may be 
planted the latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, or about the time of planting Indian corn. 
If planted in hills, they may be placed from four- 
teen to twenty-four inches apart in rows, and the 
rows the distance before mentioned. Five beans 
are quite enough to remain in a hill. Hogs’ dung 
mixed with ashes, is said to be the best manure 
for them; and it is said to be very injurious to 
beans to hoe them while the dew is on, or in wet 
weather. 

Judge Buel, of Albany, has given the following 
notices of some experiments, in the fieid culture 
|of this vegetable: ‘Beans may be cultivated in 





with good care, are as profitable as a wheat crop. 
\They leave the soil in good tilth. The China 
bean, with a red eye, is to be preferred. They 
‘ripen early, and are very productive. 
beans the last year in three different ways, viz. in 


| describe the first, which is a well known process. 
I bad an acre in drills, which was the best crop I 
lever saw. My management was this: On an acre 


out the preeeding winter, I spread eight loads of 
long manure, and immediately ploughed and har- 
rowed the ground. Drills or furrows were then 
made with a light plough, at the distance of two 
and a half feet, and the beans sown along the 
furrows about the 25th of May, by the hand, at 
the rate of at least a bushel on the acre. I then 
gauged a double mould-board plough, which was 
passed once between the rows. and was followed 
by a light one-horse roller, which flattened the 
ridges. The crop was twice cleaned of weeds, by 
the hoe, but not earthed. The product was more 


The beans brought me one dollar the bushel last 
fall. The third -experiment was likewise upon a 
piece of ground where the clover had been killed. 
It was ploughed about the first of June, the seed 








any 


edin. The drought kept them back-~but, about 
sixty-five rods of ground, on which the experiment 
was made, gave a product of twelve and a half 
bushels. The crop was too ripe when it was har- 
vested, and as it was cut with a sithe, I estimated 
that about two and a half bushels were left upon 
the ground. No labor was bestowed upon them 
from the time they were sown till they were har- 
vested.” 


FACTS, 
Condensed from the London Quarterly Journal of Science and 
the Arts. 

Common salt applied as a manure in gardene 
will quickly destroy snails. 

Apples may be kept the whole year round by 
being immersed in grain, which receives noinjury 
from their contact. If it was wniversally practised 
we should hear no complaints of decayed and rot- 
ten apples. 

All trees with spreading branches accommodate 
the direction of the lower branches to the sur- 
face of the earth over whic!: they extend, and al) 
the branches hold a parallel jirection to the earth’s 
surface. 

Soap stone powdered fine and mixed with oil 
diminishes friction, and is »n excellent substitute 
for the usual composition applied to carriage 
wheels. 

100 wt. of raw meat will yield 67 of roast nweat 
or 50) boiled and 200 basins of broth. 

To measure the velocity of a cannon ball, let 
the ball liberate the works of a time-keeper at the 
moment when it quits the mouth of the piece and 
make it also stop the time-keeper when it strikes 
an obstacle. 

Ink can be made from a decoction of log wood as 
well as from an infusion of galls. 

It #8 said by some that the formation of pearls is 
always due to the introduction of some extraneous 
substance in the shells of the fish 

The common el: growing ina forest and’ in 
good earth acquires its full increase in about one 








I cultivated | A 
|preservation were found in the excavations at 


as a secondary crop. The first crops should have (hills, in drill, and sowed broad-cast. I need not} 


will continue bearing longer under a good aspect of light ground, where the clover had been frozen | 


| Salad herbs may be grown at sea by sowing the 
‘seeds on thick flannel well cleansed and moisten- 


iseeds have vegetated, say 24 hours. 


than forty-eight bushels, by actual measurement. | —— 


{sown like peas, upon the first furrow, and harrow-.| 


hundred and fifty years, but it will live many ages 
even five or six-hundred years. 


Fine glass bottles containing olives in good 


Pompeii. , 
A solution of caoutchouc in oil of turpentine 


| used as a size for paper will effectually prevent 


‘its injury by mice, humidity or insects. 


The roots of an old black-mulberry tree sent 
forth shoots after lying inan apparently inactive 
state for 24 years. 


ed. Put that flannel on a board which canbe hung 
up. Place on the flannel on which the seeds are 
sown another piece of flannel fastened to a thick 
board. Take off the upper board as soon *s the 
In six or 
seven days, 1f good weather, the crop will be two 
inches high—It is thn fit for use. Be careful to 
keep the flannel always wet. 











Notice. 
The owner of the Horse Columbus, recently owned by the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society by sending his address to the 
publisher of the New England Farmer, will hear of something 
to his advantage. N. B.—Any person knowing the address ©! 
the owner will confer a favor by informing the editor as above 
New York, April 28th 1828. 2t 2 
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Bellfounder. New Agricultural Works. Horticultural Botanic Garden. 
The Norfolk trotter, i July 1822, from Esgiand, to roy 74 Just published, and for sale at the office of the New England ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the 

this season, 1828, at $20, and $ the n 2 money to ith ; Farmer, “a Treatise on the Cultivation of Ornamental Flow- Horticultural Botanie Garden, (Bro 
id to the groom. ‘This celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with ers ; comprising Remarks on the requisite Soil, Sowing, Trans- Island) two miles from New York, offers for sale a 
lack legs, standing 15 hands high. His superior bi “aye how. | planting, and general ment; with Directions for the ge- very | assortment of the most approved Pear, 
try, and action, excel every other wong He is Wined ,neral treatment of Bulbous Flewer Roots, Green-house Plaats, Apple, lum, Peach, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarines, 
ed by the best judges in Norfolk, to be the fastest and best | &e. Roland Green.” Price 37 cts. Goosecorries, &¢.; some of them are very handsome 'Trees.— 


Horse ever sent out of that county. He has proved himself a 
sure foal-getter—and his stock for es and substance are not to | 
be surpassed. They are selling at the highest prices of any | 
Horses in Norfolk. “Belifounder was got by that well known | 
fast and high formed trotter Old Bellfounder, out of Velocity— | 
which trotted on the Norwici road in 1806 sixteen miles in one 
hour—aund though she broke 15 times-into a <A as often 

vound, won her match. In 1808 she trotted 28 miles in one hour 

and forty seven minutes—and has also dene many other great 

performances against time. Bellfounder at five years old trot- 
ied two miles in six minutes—and in the following year was 

matched for 200 guineas to trot 9 miles in 30 minutes, which he 

won easily by 22 seconds. His owner shortly after challenged 

to perform with him 17 1-2 miles in one hour, but was not ac- 

cepted. He has since never been saddled or matched. Old 

Bellfounder was a true descendant from the original blood of 
the Fire-a-ways, which breed of Horses stands unrivalled, either 

in this or any other country. Bellfounder is strongly recom- 

mended to the public, by the subscriber as combining more use- 

ful properties than any other Horse in America ; a will stand 

during the season, at his stable in Charlestown, where all in- 

quiries, (post paid) will be attended to. 

May 2 SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 


Cow for Sale. 
A superior Cow, three years old, having had two calves—of 
English breed, and has given nine quarts of milk per day, with- 
out any extra feeding, is offered for sale, at $75. She is sold 
for no fault—it being inconvenient for the nt owner to pas- 
ture her. Inquire of James Holden, near the Punch Bow}, in 
Brookline. May 2 








Bull, Young Comet. 
This noble animal, (of the new improved Durham short horned 
stock) is from Admiral and Annabella, presented to the Massa 
chusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture, by Sir Isaac 
Coffin, at an expense of near one thousand dollars, tor the pur- 
pose of improving the breed of cattle in his native State. He | 
will remain at the farm of E. H. Derby, Esq. in Salem, and 
by the direction of the Trustees of the Society, he is to be used 
at $3 for each Cow, payable in advance. ‘The whole proceeds 
from this animal, (che present season) will be for the benefit of 
the Society. Cows sent from a distance will be taken care of, 
if desired, at a reasonable charge. 

The pedigree of the Bull Young Comet, raised by E. H. Der- 
by. Dark red, with a few white spots, calved 5th March 1826. 
Was got by Admiral, dam Annabella, by Major—grandam, 
Ada, by Denton—g. grandam, Aurora, by Comet—g. ¢. gran- 
dam by Henry—g. g. g. grandam hy Danby. Admiral, bred 
by Mr. Wetherell, was got by North Star, dam by Comet— 
grandam by Wellington—g. grandam by Danby. North Star 
was by Comet, dam by Baronet—grandam by Cripple—g. gran- 
dam by Irishman—g. g. grandam by Hubback. May 2 

‘or Sale 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market street, a var- 
iety of Milinett Boxes, for screening vines and plants from bugs 
aud other insects. m 2 








For Sale. 
A superior Draught Horse, particularly calculated for_a farm 
horse. Apply at this office, or of Wm. Burrows, near Jamaica 
Plain, Roxbury. April 25 





Bulbous Roots, &c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Establishment, 
a fine cyilection of superior Buibous Roots, suitable for spring 
planting. Consisting of black, purple, orange, violet, crimson, 
rose, nankeen, bronze, and white colored DOUBLE MEXI- 
CAN DAHLIAS. Also, Ferraria Tigrida, or Mexican Tiger 
Flower—Amaryllis Formosissima, or Jacobean Lily—Dorwble 
‘fuberdse, and Ranunculus; paintings of which may be seen at 
this place. The above collection of Bulbs is in fine order, and 
is from the same House from which we obtained the Bulbous 
Roots last autumn, which gave such uncommon satisfaction. 

Just received, a small invoice of Transplanting Trowels for | 
Gardens, made to order, in Edinburgh, of polished cast stee}, in | 
the finest style, of different sizes—price, 75 cts. to $1.50 cach, | 

A little of the Seed of the genuine Chou de Milan, or Milan 
Cabbage—the finest winter cabbage. 

One Box of assorted Scions, of the best sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, and Quinces—carefully packed in clay, for | 
transportation. Price $4. ¥ 

1000 Asparagus Roots, iwo years old, in fine order. 

Likewise, English Kidney, and Chenango seedling Potatos. 

A further supply of the celebrated New Zealand Spinach, 
{ Tetragona expansis]. 

1000 pounds fresh Lucerne, imported from Europe this spring. 

Seeds of the Cuba Tobacco, [ Bueltu abaxo] Yellow Tobacco, 
Teazel, Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Barley, Rape, Broom 
Corn, Spring Vetches, Castor Oil Bean, Corn, (various sorts) — 
Weld, Yellow Locust, White Mulberry, Millet, Burnet, Orchard 
Grass, Rye Grass, Tall Meadow Oats Grass, White and Red 
Clover, Mange! Wurtzel, &c. 

Also, Seeds for Diers’ use-—-Ornamental Flower Seeds, &c. 
comprising the largest collection of Seeds to be found in New 
England. 


! 
{ 
‘ 
\ 


. 


Likewise, ust received from New York, ‘‘ Economy of the 
Kicheperrdens the Orchard, and Vinery ; with —; ractical 
Directions for management. By William Wilson, Nursery- 
man.” Price 75 cts. é 

Also, “Observations on the Efficacy of White Mustard Seed, 
(Sinapis alba) taken whole. From the 10th London edition, 
revised and improved.” Price 6 cts. 

Also, ‘ Seventy-five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweet- 
meats. By a Lady of Philadelphia.” Price 50 cts. 


For Sale or to Let 

The three elegant Stud Horses “‘ Dey of Algiers’ —“ Ranger,” 
and “ You ighlander;” all sired by the celebrated Horse 
Highlander. Two full-blooded English Bulls—two Bulls and 
several Heifers, three and seven-eights blood Holderness, or 
Short Horned breed. ; 

Also, two Farms in Tolland, and a convenient House in the 
central part of the City of Hartford. Inquire at the office of the 
New England Farmer, or Ralph Watson, East Windsor, Con- 
necticut. © April 18. 








N. DAVENPORT offers for sale at his Nursery, | 


in Milton, a fine collection of Fruit and Forest 
Trees, an¢d Ornamental Shrubs, comprising Ap- 
les, Pears, Peaches, Prunes,Nectarines Tice. Geour- 


rry and Currant Bushes. A list of which can be 


seen at the effice of the New me ee Farmer, or Agricultural | 


Warehouse—and will be inse: in the New England Farmer 
occasionally. At this Nursery, however, it is not so much an 
ebject to present the imposing display of a great number of 
the names of indifferent fruit as to keep a choice collection of 
those sorts, whose excellence is well known and established. 
{> Orders are respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt 
attention if left with J. R. Newett, at the Agricultural Estab 
lishment, No 52 North Market street; or with Frencu & Da- 
venrort, No. 713 Washington Street—or at the Nursery in 
Milton. Feb. 29. 


Landreth’s Nurserics—Near Philadelphia. 

From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by 
the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are again 
induced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offering pecu- 
liar facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege- 
table productions. The collection now cultivated by them, con- 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit and Hardy Ornamental 
Trees and Sprnhe—Groon-house Plants——Rulhons Roots, and 
Garden . The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed in 
real value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel- 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieties which 
have originated on this continent. The utmost care has been 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offered 
as containing none but those most worthy of cultivation. Per- 
sons not acquainted with the different varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time 
they wish them te ripen, may confidently refer the rest to the 
“_<~ without a fear of disappointment. 

‘he Ornamental department is rich in native and exotic 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green house Plants, 
most of which are calculated for adorning in the winter seasons, 
parlours, sitting rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Fiow- 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. 

In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown 
almost every variety of Esculent Vegetables for seeding. The 
method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, certainly 





must obtain for them a preference withs all who will consider the 


subject in the slightest degree. ‘The peparation of those kinds 
liable to mix in seeding—1n short, the whole process of cultiva- 


tion, in gathering, &c. all being under their own personal sup- | 


erintendence undoubtedly conspires in an eminent degree, to 
obviate the errors and impositions, unavoidable in a depend- 
ence on foreign importations, or o1 careless or inexperienced 
growers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No. 
31 Congress St. Boston, of whom priced catalogues ef the whole 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assured of hav- 
ing every article well and safely packed and forwarded. 

Feb. 15. tf D. & C. LANDRETH. 


New Vegetables. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Establish. 
ment, a small invoice of rare and choice vegetable sceds, from 
Europe, comprising Large Green Artichoke of Laon, (consid- 
ered the finest sort known, but very rare, even in Europe)— 





: Prighton Coss Lettuce—New Silver Giant Celery—Asparagus 
\of Allemagne, a new and superiot sort—Cremer Carrot from 


Holland fine for the table. 


For sale in packages of 12 1-2 
cents each. 





Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 ets. per pound—-Shot— Balls 
—Fiints and Percussion Caps. 

Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constant- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad sireet— 
By E. COPELAND, Jr. 

{[¥ The Dau Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality-- 
and is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the 
cask tf March 14. 


Some Pear Trees on Quince stock, for dwarf, and some Apple 
Trees on Paradise stock. Forest Trees of large size, very fine 
for planting in streets, such as Horse-chesnut, European Lime 
or Linden Tree, Birch, Larax, Ash, Elm, White Poplar, &c. 
Weeping Willow, Paper Mulberry, Catalpa, Japan Aylanthus, 
Laburnum, Balsam Poplar, &c. A very large collection ot 
hardy Rose ‘l'rees, monthly Roses, Herbaceous plants, Shrubs, 
&c. and a fine collection of Green-house Plants. Also, Straw- 
berries of fine kinds, including the monthly everbearing without 
runners. Very fine Hawthorn, three years old, at $6 the thou- 
sand. Mr. P. in delivering Troce, will give directions for plant- 
jing them. Subscriptions for one dozen kinds of select table 
| Grapes, containing the White, the Fontainbleau, the Yellow 
Thomery, the Golden, the Musk, and Royal Chapellas—the 
White, Violet, Black, and Grey Muscat—the large Maroc, and 
the large Frankenthal, for $6 the dozen, with directions for 
planting, cultivating, &c. The vines well packed in moss and 
mats, in such a manner as to go several hundred miles farther 
than N. York. Mr. P. will furnish in a certain quantity, Grape 
Vines at 25 cents each root, for vineyards, warranted to grow. 
Provisional catalogues can be had gratis, at Mr Charles Swan’s 
} pay and tea store, No. 357 Broadway, or at Messrs 'Thor- 
| burn & Son’s, 67 Liberty street, New Vork, where orders can 
| be left or directed by the Post Office, to his Establishment, 
Brooklyn. Mr. P. delivers the ‘Trees or Plants in the city, free 
of expense for c-«tage, transported in his cart, and carefully 
taken out and delivered on the place where they must immedi- 
ately be placed. Orders can also be left with the followin 
Agents: J. R. Newell’s Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
arket street, Boston—Mr. E. W. Bull’s Seed Store, Hartiord, 
Con.—Mr. Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo—Mr. Luther Tucker & Co, 
Rochester—Mr. William E. Norman, Hudson—and Mr. A. B. 
Allen, Mobile. April 25 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


| FROM 
- | barrel. 2 76 
} ton, 





TO 

3 00 

107 50{110 00 

112 rh 00 
l 


- |bushel. 100) 1 50 
“ - jbarrel.; 10 50) 11 

! 

| 

| 

| 

j 





APPLES, best, - 
ASHES, pot, first sort, 
Pearl, first sort, 
BEANS, white, - 
BEEF, mess, new, - 
Cargo, No. 1, new, 
Cargo, No. 2, new, - 


HO) 9 50 
a 68 00 


“10 


BUTTER, iuspecied, No. 1, new, pound. | 17) 25 








CHEESE, new milk, - -— - «“ 71 10 
Skimmed milk, - - “| 4 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - | barrel. 525) 5 37 
Geuesee, - - - - ” 512; 5 37 
Rye, best, - - - - a 3 00! 3 2% 
GRAIN, Corn, - : ° - |bushel. 52) 55 
Rye, - - - - “ 60 62 
Barley, - - i a 60| 70 
Oats, - - - eet xe 30 |} 42 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound. | 40 
LIME, - - : - - - | cask, | 70; 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton 275; 300 
PORK, new, clear, - - - barrel. 18 00; 19 00 
Navy, mess, new, - - | 4 13 50 | 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, new, « oe 13 50) 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - - jbushel. 1 87; 200 
Orchard Grass, - - Pt | 5 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - | | 400 
Rye Grass, - - tet, Kl | 400 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - mn 4 | 500 
Red Top - - - - ‘ 1 00 
| Lucerne, - - : - |\pound, 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, - 50 
Red Clover, (northern) i iow If} 12 
French Sugar Beet, - - | “ |; 150 
Mange! Wurtzel, GD | 1 50 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound. 38 | 55 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ 20| 26 
| Merino, three fourths washed, “ 28 | ae 
{ Merino, half & quarter washed | “ 25 | 30 
Native, washed, - - a 22 | 27 
' Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | 40 45 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ | 30 35 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort, | ‘ 30 35 
} PROVISION MARKET. } 
' BEEP, best pieces, - : - pound, id 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, " 10 
whole hogs, . - . an 6) 7 
VEAL, - - - - aah @ 3} 8 
ee & 8 (sy oe ee, 5} 12 
|POULTRY, - - - : - | “| 10| 14 
BUTTER, keg and tub, . a) dae 17 25 
Lump, best, - - “i | oe 25 | 30 
EGGS, - - . - dozen.| 11} 13 
MEAL, Rye, retai}, - - : - |bushel. } g 
Indian, retail, - - we eet 76 
|POTATOS, Ss. . . ; + =< 37 | 40 
; CIDER, [according to quality,]} *barrel | 200; 2 
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- MISCELLANIES. 








SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
The following is extracted from Relique Wettonianner, first 
printed in 1657.—( From the Boston Literary Gazette. ) 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY’S RECREATIONS. 
Quivering fear, heart-tearmg cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts! 
Fly to fond worldlings’ sports, 
Where strain’d Sardonic smiles are glossing stil} 
And grief is fore’d to laugh against her will; 
Where mirth’s but mommery, 
And sorrows only real be ! 


P 


Fly from our country pastimes! fly, 
Sad troop of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the chrystal brooks, 
‘Or the pure azur’d heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty ! 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


Abused mortals! did you know 
Where joy, hearts ease, and comforts grow, 
You ’d scorn proud towers, 
And seek them 'n these bowers 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


Here ’s no fantastic masque, nor dance, 
But of our kids, that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless up the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other ; 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother ; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the plough-share gives the ground 
* 4 * “ 


” * 


Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems, hid in some forlorn creek ! 
We all pearls seorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass : 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


Blest, silent groves! O may ye be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 
Mey pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace stili slumber by these purling fountains, 
Which we may every year 
Find, when we come a-fishing here. 


Phrenology.—Mr. Abernethy, in his late course 
‘of Lectures, made the following remarks on this 
science —‘* With respect to the supposed possi- 
bility ef ascertaining men’s dispositions and 
characters from the shape of their heads and 
faces, I will make one observation—that I have 
seen Various skulls—here is one, for instance— 
in which you see several considerable elevations 
on the outside surface, without there being any 
corresponding depression on the inside. I need 
not tell you, that where there is no hollow io the 
skull inside, there could have been no enlarge- 
ment of brain; and this was an argument used 
against the phrenolcgists by Dr. Barlow. Now I 
don’t use it or any other argument against them ; 
T don’t let my mind think of the subject at all.— 
You may do as you like, but I don’t care about it ; 
bat as I said to Dr. Spurzehim at the very outset, 


“ Why, Doctor, said I, it may be all very true what 


‘| you say ; but I’! not enter into it;” I don’t wish 


to enter into it; for I think ita very unhandsome 
thing, a very unfair thing, to judge a man’s mo- 
tives and intentions by his outward appearance at 
all. Judge of a man by his actions—look to his 
conduct—see what that is, and you'll not go a- 
stray in y6ur opinions. Ah, there is a wise piece 
of advice, “ Judge not, lest yourselves be judged;” 
—and for you to take it upon you to infer the 
motives and dispositions of ary man, upon any less 
authority than the tenour of his actions, is a thing 
that I am sure you have no right to do.” 


Powerful Language.—All the performances of 
human art, at which we loos with praise and won- 
der, are instances of the resistless force of human 
perseverance. It is by this that the quarry be- 
comes a pyrathid, and that distant countries are 
united by canals. If « man were to compare the 
effect of a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of one 
impression of a spade, with the general design or 
last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense 


incessantly continued, in tame surmount the great- 
est difficulties ; and mountains are levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that those who have any intention of deviating 
from the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a rep- 
utation superior to names hourly* swept awa, by 
time, among the refuse of fame, should add to 
their reason, and their spirit, the power of persist- 
ing in their purpose—acquire the art of sapping 
what they cannot batter, and the habit of van- 
quishing obstinate resistance, by obstinate at- 
tacks.— Dr. Johnson. 


Extract from a traveller's notes—-from the New 
Hampshire Sentinel. 

Joseph Bonaparte.—The citizens’ line of coach- 
es through New Jersey, pass the residence of the 
late king of Spain, at Bordentown, on the Dela- 
ware. His estate occupies a large territory. His 
house is in the French style, but not splendid. 
His lands, on which immense sums have been ex- 
pended, are well cultivated. If all public im- 
provements he contributes liberally—something 
like four thousand dollars, [I am told] he paid on 
one road. He is much beloved, and his memory 
will be ever dear to the villagers. 

There is scarcely now, a poor family in the vil- 
,lage, so many does he employ on his lands. He 
| pays liberally—punctually—fulfilling all his con- 
'tracts—no law suits—no disputes, and the intem. 
‘perate and immoral are at once discharged. He 
is constantly, [in the season of agriculture] in the 
fields with his men, and is constantly with an ele 
gant pruning hatchet in his hand. Strangers who 
are introduced, partake liberally of his hospitality. 
He has thus exchanged a coronet of thorns for 
that of a peaceful agriculturalist, and become a 
citizen of our happy republic. 








Coffee.----The lovers of Coffee may be pleased 
to learn the origin, which the Persians have giv- 
_en to this delightful beverage. Their belief is, 
“ that it was invented and brewed by the Angel 
Gabriel to restore Mahomet’s decayed moisture, 
which it did effectually.” 





Early Vegetables.---Cucumbers, five or six inch- 
jes in length, fit for use, have been produced in 
‘Montreal. 


For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the offioc 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos- 
ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be found in New England— 
ef the crops of 1827, The greatest care has been taken to have 
them raised by our most experienced seed growers, and to have 
the sorts perfectly genuine. The following comprises some of 


ovr most prominent sorts. 


Artichoke, Green Globe 
Asparagus, Devonshire 
Gravesend 
Rattersea 
Large white Reading} 
Beans, Early Yellow Cranberry] 
Early Mohawk 
Early Yellow six Weeks 
Early Canadian Dwarf 
Early China Dwarf 
Dwarf Cluster 
White Kidney Dwarf 
White Cranberry Dwarf 
Red Cranberry Dwarf 


Thousand to One 
Large White Lima 
Saba, or Carolina 

Red Cranberry string 
White Cranberry string 





, Beets, true Long Blood 
of their disproportion.— Yet these petty operations, | 





Broad Windsor 
Field 





Early blood Turnip 
Early White Scarcity | 
French Sugar, or Amber 
Orange 
Green, (for soups, &e.) | 


Borecole 
Brocoli, Early White 


Early Purple 
Large Cape 
Brusseills Sprouts, 
Cabbage, Barly Salsbury dwarf 
Karly York 
Early Dutch 
Early Sugarloaf 
Early Lon. Battersea 
Early Emperor 
Early Wellington 
Large Bergen, &c. 
Large Cape Savoy 
Large Scotch 
Large Green glazed 
Large late Drumhead 
Tree, or 1000 headed 
Green Globe Savoy 
Red Dutch 
Yellow Savoy 
Turnip rooted, &c. 
Russian 
Late Imperial 
Late Sugarloaf 
Cardoon. 
Carrots, Altringham 
Early Horn 
Blood Red(for West In- 
dia market) 
Lemon 
Long Orange 
Creme 


remer 
| Cauliflower , Early and Late 
| Celery, White solid 
Rose coloured solid 
Italian 
Celeriac, or turnip rooted 
Chervil. 
Chives. 





: Corn Salad, or Vettikest 
| Cress, Curled or Peppergrass 
Broad leaved or Garden 
| Water 
ay, Sr e 
| Cucwanber, Early Frame 
f Green Cluster 
Short Prickly 
Long Prickly 
Long green Turkey 
Long white Turkey 
White Spined 
Small Girkin, &c. 
Egg Plant, Purple 
White 


Endive, Green 
White Curled 
broad leaved Batavian 
Garden Burnet 
Garlic Setts 
Indian Corn, (several varieties) 
Kale, Sea 
Purple curled 
Green curly Scotch 
Leek, London 








Large Scotch 


Lettuce,Early Curled Silesia 
Large Green head 
Royal Cape 
Imperial 
Hardy Green 
Brown Dutch 
Grand Admiral 
Tennisball, or Rose 
Drumhead 
Magnum Bonum Coss 
Bath Coss 
Ice Coss 
White Coss, or Leal, 
Green Coss 


Warrington or Marrow Melon, Pine Apple 


Green Citren 

Persian 

Nutmeg 

Large Canteleupe 
Pomegranate, or Mus! 
Carolina Water 

Long Island Water 
Apple-seeded, Wate 

Marjoram. 

Mustard, White and Brown 

Nasturtium 

Mangel Wurtzel, 

Okra 

Onion, Potatoe 

Tree 

White Portugal 
Yellow 
Madeira 
Stratsburg 
Large Red 

Parsley, Siberian 
Dwarf Curled 
Curled, or Double 

Parsnip, Large Dutch swellin; 
Silver Skinned 

Peas, (14 varieties,) 

Peppers, Long, or Cayenne 
Tomato, or Squash 
Bell 
Cherry 

Pumpkins, Finest Family 

Connecticut Field 
Mammoth 

Radish, Early Frame 
Short top Scarlet 
Long Salmon 
Purple Short To 
Long white, or Naple 
Cherry 
Violet colored 
White Turnip Rooted 
Black Fall, or Spanis!: 

Rhubarb, for tarts, &c. 

Ruta Baga, 

Salsaly , or vegetable oyste: 

Sea Kale, 

Skirret 

Scorzonera 

Saffron, 

Spinach, New Zealand 
tae’ or Fall 
Roundleaved summe 
Eng. Patience Doct 

Sage, 

Squash, Early bush Summer 
Long Crook Neck 
Vegetable Marrow 
Porter’s Valparaiso 
Acorn 

Tomatos 

Turnips, Early White Dotei: 

Early Garden Stone 
White Fiat, or Globe 
Green Round 

Rod a 

Swan’s Eg 

Large Ene Norfolk: 
Long Tankard 
Long Yeliow Frenc! 
Yellow Dutch 
Yellow Maltese 
Yellow Aberdeen 
Yellow Stone 
Yellow Swedish 

Thyme—Srweet Basil—Bones¢: 

Lavender— Rosemary— Hyssop, 

| cto 9 moa Berl! 

enny royal— Spikenard— 

Balm— Tansy — Rene, &ec, 











